until the end of the act.

During that wait Rose and I became acquainted. She had
a kind heart and there was no guile in her. She loved my
father and said so with a disarming frankness. She con-
tinued to tidy up the dressing room. "We've been together
six years, Arthur and me. That's more than a lot of married
couples can say. Oh, not but what we've had our quarrels.
And who hasn't, I'd like to know."

I nodded. I found myself liking Rose, who admitted me
so hospitably into the intimacy of her life. But it was clear
that she did not intend to consider me one of the family.

"You can't stay with us," she went on. "You know that,
I suppose?" (I didn't. How could I, when I had never
known of the existence of Rose until that evening?)

Then she said: "Your mother will be here to fetch you
back tonight or in the morning, and there'll be all hell to
pay."

I told her I had left a note for Mother and that I couldn't
go back. But immediately Rose dashed my plans by re-
marking: "Well, you can't stay on with Arthur and me.
We can't travel you."

Strangely, that possibility had not occurred to me. I began
to wish I had not left the note. Still, I thought, something
might happen to prevent Mother coming tonight. Meanwhile,
I had to win Rose over to my side. I told her about my
experience as an actress, emphasizing the fact that Miss
Conti considered I had talent. I showed Rose my card.

She was obviously impressed.

"How nice!   Danseuse looks elegant.   Quite West End."

"I think so," I agreed complacently.

When Father came off stage, he found us chatting com-
fortably. Perhaps this lifted a worry from his mind.
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